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Conscription : Cannon Fodder to 
Safeguard Capitalist Interests and 


Those who have followed the 
policy of the Government dur- 
mg the last few months cannot 
he surprised at the calling up of 
mil able-bodied men 6etu’een 
the ages of 20-21. Behind the 
scenes, in the various depart¬ 
ments reSf>onj!i6/e for the or¬ 
ganisation of A.R.P. and recrm- 
ling. chaos and inefficiency 
reign supreme; in the country 
mt large, complete indifference. 

Conscription is not the result 
mf “ public opinion ” in this 
mouJitry as the “ Evening Stan¬ 
dard ” would have us believe, 
but it is a fact that the Govern¬ 
ment knew quite well that no 
effective opposition would 
come from the workers. The 
workers were “ tried out ” over 
ISational Seroice. They offered 
no resistance. In fact only the 
Pacifists, the l.L.P. and the An¬ 
archists, representing but a mi¬ 
nority of the ivorkers, opposed 
National Service. The Labour 
Party, the Trades Unions and 
the Communist Party just re¬ 
fused to support National Ser¬ 
vice under C/iamfeerfoin’s Gor- 
emme.nt. None of the organisa- 
tions pointed to the peril of 
Conscription as the next step 
in the Gorernmeref’s ivar pro¬ 
gramme. 

Furthermore, by their very 
pro-war attitude (“democracy” 
versus Fascism attitude) the 
Communist and Labour Parties 
can offer very little resisto/ice 
to Chamberlain’s measures. 
Only those of Britain’s Youth 
who will be required to join up 
will be able to do this. 

Our position in face of the 
netv situation should not be far 
to seek. We are opposed to 


British Imperialism 


conscription in peace time for 
exactly the same reasons as we 
are opposed to “ tear to safe¬ 
guard our ncWional indepen¬ 
dence and the freedom of the 
Empire ” and other such justi¬ 
fications for tear. Wars between 
Capitalist nations are fought to 
safeguard illegal conquests 
from 6etng conquered by other 
marauders. The next war, we 
repeat, and will repeat until our 
voice is stifled by the forces of 
law and order, will not be a war 
for “ democracy' against Fasc¬ 
ism,” for democracy does not 
exist under Capitalism. W e 
have “ democracy ” so long as 
the workers’ movement, as in 
this count ry, is impotent to 
use that tremendous force, both 
;«ora/ and economic which in 
essence is theirs. 

Fascism springs to life when 
the working class movement be¬ 
gins to show that it is conscious 
of its strength, but as in Ger¬ 
many, is not strong enough to 
wrest political and economic 
control from the grip of the ca¬ 
pitalists (the former “ demo¬ 
crats ”!). True democracy — 
Free Socialism—can only exist 
when the workers are strong 
enough (and we speak interna¬ 
tionally) to control their own 
economic and social lives. 

These definitions were essen¬ 
tial if only to show that in prac¬ 
tice there exist very little differ¬ 
ence between “ Capitalist demo¬ 
cracy ” and Fascism, and this is 
more especially true as far as 
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the colonial ivorkers are con¬ 
cerned. Yet tvar fever is being 
worked up by every means pos¬ 
sible and the slogan this time 
will be “ save democracy,” be¬ 
cause the champions of democ¬ 
racy are to be found amongst 
the working class. 

But in case you, comrade 
ti'orfcer, are tempted to fight 


for “ democracy ” because your 
bosses tell you that the next war 
will be fought out on this issue 
just pause to think of the fate 
of Spain where the only real re¬ 
sistance to Fascism in Europe 
it'os offered. Then your ** save 
democracy ” propagandists de¬ 
nied the victory of the workers 
over IntcTTiational Fascism. 


If'hy? The answer lies in the 
clear distinction between Capit- 
talist democracy ond true de¬ 
mocracy (Free Socialism). 

If ive are to defeat Fascism 
we must crush the system and 
its exponents, and not the uforfc- 
ing masses who happen to be un¬ 
willing but important tools of 
the system. Exactly the same 
applies in our struggle against 
the capitalist system in genered. 
fVe must destroy the system and 
its exponents and not the rank 
and file. V.R, 


The International Brigades 


|T is time that the part played by 
the International Brigades In 
Spain should be known. 

To the world they have been pre¬ 
sented as having saved Bepublican 
Spain from many a defeat, as anti¬ 
fascist, heroic Legionaries, and, 
above all, as the creation of the 
Communist Party and the 3rd In¬ 
ternational. Obviously, the 3rd In¬ 
ternational itself undertook the 
task of spreading the impression, 
making use of Its established pro¬ 
paganda machine for the purpose. 

Everywhere and in Spain at the 
outset, the Communist Press was 
supported by special funds from 
Moscow, and scribblers, sold to the 
highest bidders, undertook to carry 
on propaganda exclusively on be¬ 
half of communist units and the 
International Brigades controlled 
by them. Further, when non-Span¬ 
ish Anarchists, Socialists or Trot¬ 
skyists died in action, they were 
given in the published accounts of 
Communist doings, as members of 
that party. 

But all that glitters is not gold. 
The illusions of the Spanish people 
and the valiant militiamen were 
regarding the International Brig¬ 
ades came to light. 

We should note that, at first, 
these Brigades, organised harriedly, 
with the aid of sincere and seU- 
sacrUicing anti-fascists; coming 
from all parts of the world, and 
of various political tendencies, be¬ 
haved magniAcently in Madrid, 
where many a good man and true 
amongst them fell. In Aragon as 
well, international bodies were or¬ 
ganised, particularly Italian and 
German, who took part In the fight- 
along with the Spanish forces. But 
though they were reckoned as In¬ 
ternational, they were not of the 
International Brigade nor under 
their control, being composed of 
Socialists and Anarchists who bad 
no wish to be Included among those 
units which ha<l gradually passed 
under the control of the Commun¬ 
ists. 

As we have observed, apart from 
the organisation and spontaneous 
gathering at the beginning In Mad- 


In Spain 

rid and .'Vragon of the most en¬ 
thusiastic anti-fascists who gave 
true results, the International Bri¬ 
gade came under the control of the 
Communists, and from that moment 
ceased to be a serviceable force to 
the Spanish Bepubllc and the Revo¬ 
lution and became an obstacle and 
a nightmare to anti-fascist Spani¬ 
ards. It may, perhaps, be worth 
while to describe the methods used 
by the Communist Party for putting 
their plans into practice. 

It is well known to everybody 
that the Spanish Communist Party 
represents no opinion of Importance 
in Spanish politics. It would be 
well worth while to analyse the fac¬ 
tors that have contributed to make 
them a determining force In the 
Spanish W'ar, but this is not the 
proper place in w'hlch to do so. It 
is enough to know that the Com¬ 
munists and Russian technicians " 
played an important part In the 
control of the headquarters staffs, 
aviation, navy, etc. And they 
achieved this by dint of blackmail¬ 
ing us on the strength of the arms 
they sold to the Spanish Republic. 
The Third International managed 
to get control of the International 
Brigade, by working the line of 
sympathy for the straggle against 
fascism. 

The Government gave them econ¬ 
omic facilities, barracks, provisions 
and arms. 

The standard of foreign recrnlts 
was lowered In the hands of the 
Third International. They no long¬ 
er took any trouble to test the anti¬ 
fascist ideals of the Qghting men 
and simply went in for getting as 
many as possible. Volnnteers were 
recruited from all over the world; 
and mixed up with true militant 
revolutionaries were to be found 
adventurers, degenerates and out- 
of-works, attracted by good pay. 
Accordingly, the International Bri¬ 
gade became a refuge for doubtful 
characters, who were not particu¬ 
larly tntereoted hi the war against 


fascism, and whose main object was 
to get on the right side of the com¬ 
munist leaders, and snatch what 
they could In the way of favours, 
promotions and personal benefits. 

In France (Paris, Marseilles, Per¬ 
pignan, Carbere, etc.) delegates of 
the International Brigade were ac¬ 
tively engaged in arran^ng the 
transfer of those who presented 
themselves. New documents in the 
form of safe conducts were given to 
them and they were placed at the 
disposal of the International Bri¬ 
gade Controls. It is superflnous to 
remark that the fnnetionaries In¬ 
volved in this operation wero res¬ 
ponsible to nobody but the Com¬ 
munist Party. The Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment itself bad not the least idea 
of the methods employed. Those 
who brought foreign monies were 
thoroughly done over the exchange, 
as in the case of Marcelino Fernan¬ 
dez, whose 300 francs were changed 
at a fiat peseta rate, at a time when 
the franc was 3 or 4 to one against 
the Spanish paper rate. 

Once arrived in Spanish territory, 
the volunteers were completely Iso¬ 
lated and put at the disposal of the 
Communist leaders. The documents 
which had been given to them were 
useless for getting out of the coun¬ 
try. The Communists In charge of 
them, as well as the Cheka, took 
good care to arrest and accuse of 
spying all those who wanted to tom 
back or fight with other units. 
Special barracks, under the sole 
control of the communists, were 
used for this purpose, in Flgneras, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Albacete, etc. 
The Alb^ete barracks acquired 
special notoriety, on account of the 
foul behaviour of the communists 
there against real militant revoln- 
tionarlea 

The administration was also un¬ 
der the exclusive control of the com¬ 
munists, the lnter\'ontlon of the 
Spanish Government being limited 
to the settlement of accounts pre¬ 
sented to them by the Brigade 
leaders. In this fashion the Com¬ 
munist Party got away with hun¬ 
dreds of millions of pesetas, both 
(continued on page S) 
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The Problems of Uiioflicial Strikes 


defeat of the Siemens strike 
raises sharply the almost weekly 
problem of unofficial strikes. Al¬ 
most all strikes are now unofficial 
and they will certainly be so in the 
fast approaching war conditions. 
That is, the workers, in order to 
defend their wages and conditions, 
find themselves in conflict with not 
only the employers and the State 
but also the trade union bureau¬ 
crats who control the unions. 

It is often said that the 1927 anti 
trade union act is responsible. This 
is quite untrue. Strikes were gen¬ 
erally unofficial from 1922. 

One of the most bitter was the 
struggle of the Southampton ma¬ 
rine engineering workers in 1924. 
Being employed at the sweated 
rate of £2-7-0 per week (that is 
for skilled workers, highest rate) 
they saw an opportunity of a light¬ 
ning victory. 

Of course they were opposed by 
the executives of the A.E,U. and 
other unions. Yet in spite of hav¬ 
ing to fight the union leaders and 
the employers they succeeded in 
raising wages by seven shillings per 


Mr. James Maxton and Mr. John Mc¬ 
Govern, I.Lr.P. leaders, shook hands 
with Mr. Chamberlain, Prime Minister, 
and—ee, wot a to doo ” there has 
been about it. Mr. Chamberlain had 
just returned from Munich after his 
now famous interview with Herr Hit¬ 
ler, carrying with him a scrap of paper 
which was to bring peace to a world 
on the brink of a universal *‘0onny- 
brook." 

If Messrs. Maxton and McCrOvern 
had any faith in that document they 
are, or should be disillusioned now, 
after subsequent world events. Faith 
or no faith, this fraternity with the 
enemy <Mr. Chamberlain not Herr Hit- 
lerl baa roused the wrath of the fol¬ 
lowers behind the I.L.P. banner and 
there is now bitter recrimination and 
strife within the camp. Mr. Maxton 

explains " and Mr, McGovern de¬ 
mands to be Informed by the rank 
and file “ What the hell they do want." 

But there was nothing illogical in 
the conduct of Maxton and McGU)vern. 
They can argue on precedent if they 
choose to argue at all on the correct¬ 
ness or otherwise of the gesture which 
has caused all the rumpus—on sacred, 
inviolable precedent. 

Years ago Mr, Fenner Brockway of 
the IXf.R, when a member of the Roy¬ 
al family was indisposed, called at the 
Royal residence and left bis card. 

The I.I/.P- is alleged to stand for a 
Socialist society, yet in its ofHclal or¬ 
gan It accepts and publishes an adver¬ 
tisement of the Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Society, Inviting its readers to 
" drink the best tea this Coronation 
Year and keep these lovely canisters 
as souvenirs." Here the office of king- 
ship gets a boost. We know the ex¬ 
cuse beforehand. " The ad. brings in 
funds to the party treasure cheat." To 
which we reply that in working with 
tar one is apt to get tarry fingers. 
SociaHsm is to advance by boosting 
Monarchy. When a socialist journal 
prints this sort of thing for my con¬ 
sumption it insults my intelligence. 

I am further fortified in my convic¬ 
tion and feel that it is not just mean 
prejudice and wilful cuasedness on ray 
part when 1 read In the capitalist press 
that a motion calling for the abolition 
of the Monarchy and the House of 
Lords was heavily defeated at a meet¬ 
ing of a Divisional Council of the I.L,P. 
at Leeds. And Leeds I.L.P.’ers would 
be furious if they were to be com¬ 
pared politically with Mr. Muddle- 
combe's Parish of Nether Backwash. 

A Glasgow dally, under the heading 
"Fascism and the Church" reports Mr. 
John McGovern, M.P., as saying that 
one of his findings is that the Fascist 
movement had its birth in the Church, 

Fascism is one of the foulest things 
that crawls on the face of the earth 
today. But McGovern said he was pre¬ 
pared to accept the Church, in which 
this foul thing Fascism, had its birth, 
when the clergy confined themselves 
to spiritual and moral teachings. Here 
then, is a professing socialist prepared 
to accept as moral teacher an Institu¬ 
tion destitute of morality. Dealing with 
McGovern's speech in the Glasgow City 
Hall, the "New Leader" says: 'To em¬ 
phasise how Christianity was being 
outraged in Spain, he showed a photo¬ 
graph of a rSfio taken from a Moorish 
prisoner which had fixed on It the 
badge of the Sacred lleartf and a car¬ 
tridge carrier which had sewn on It In 
beads a picture of the Sacred Host.” 

Are the Sacred Heart and Host of 
any interest to a socialist or a socialist 
newspaper who subscribe to "Religion 
is the opium of the people"—except as 
emblems of priestly lies and human 
credulity and ignorance? 

Are McGovern and the " N.L." sore 
about what they describe as an outrage 
on Christianity? An outrage on what 
has been and la an outrage on the 
twisted and fettered intellect of count¬ 
less millions. 

McGovern accepts the clergy on con¬ 
ditions. No socia^st can accept the 
clergy, as the clergy, upon any condl- 


week in marine shops and sixteen 
shillings in aircraft. 

In the long record of such strikes 
which followed, the workers are 
found successful only in so far as 
they have been able to discredit and 
disowqi the union bureaucracy and 
create, even temporarily, an alter¬ 
native organisation and ideological 
leadership. 

It is necessary for us seriously 
to consider the cause of this failure 
of the old trades unionism and re¬ 
create the organs of working-class 
struggle. 

It is not sufficient to blame the 
leadership. Children and savages 
usually attribute all unpleasant 
phenomena to malevolent persons. 
The child bumping his head blames 
the furniture as it would a person. 
The savage experiencing thunder 
and lightning believes he witnesses 
the anger of a god. 

Lacking knowledge they can only 
explain their misfortunes by blam¬ 
ing (if necessary creating) a person 
who is the cause of their discom- 
rort. 

Unfortunately many persons rea- 


tions whatsoever, nor permit them 
without protest to teach and Inject 
their poisonous creeds and dogmas in¬ 
to the life stream of the community, 
McGovern la a Catholic socialist, what¬ 
ever that may mean. 

The Pope gave Fi'anco hia blessing 
after the Christian Gentleman's butch¬ 
eries of the working class in Spain. 
McGovern, in accepting the Pope as 
moral teacher, has virtually shaken 
hands with the Parent of Fascism and 
the Fascist perpetrator of murder. 
Born in the Church, as McGovern as¬ 
serts, the British section of Fascism 
had its charter granted to it by a La¬ 
bour Government. General Biakeney^ 
President of the British Fascist! says 
so, and he ought to know. And at 
the same period a Labour Government 
was sentencing to long periods of pe¬ 
nal servitude Indian leaders for advo¬ 
cating national freedom and working 
class rights. And I.L.P. Parliamentary 
leaders are now sheltering within the 
Labour fold at Westminster. There, if 
he is still about the prein'ses, they 
may meet Mr. Tom Griffiths, one-time 
Lord Treasurer of the Royal House¬ 
hold. Thomas Johnston, M.P., a La¬ 
bour colleague, sickened at the antics 
of this creature, gave a thumbnail 
sketch of him in "Forward." Here it 
is in brief but losing none of its cut¬ 
ting satire: # 

"Tommy, It seems, had a great time 
with the King. Tf you had seen us there 
chatting informally with the King, you 
w'ould have thought this sort of thing 
had been going on for centuries. A 
mure delightful half hour I have never 
spent. The King gripped my hand. 
He looked on us as friends. He told us 
frankly that Court dress would be re¬ 
quired for our new duties.' 

"Noto it wasn't Tommy's throat or 
his ankle that was gripped; just hJs 
hand, the band of an honest son of 


l^AY DAY was inaugurated in 
1887 during the Chicago strike 
for the eight hour day, a strike led 
by Anarchists, a number of whom 
were framed up and executed for 
their heroic stand. 

The Anarchists address the work¬ 
ers once again, and urge the only 
revolutionary road, anarcho-syn¬ 
dicalism, in the spirit of '87, 

Magnified a thousandfold, that 
spirit has been shown by the Anar¬ 
chist workers in Spain. The strug¬ 
gle there goes on, and the same 
struggle is continued by Anarchists 
all over the world. 

In Britain the ruling class drive 
towards fascism intensifies. The 
official Labour Party does nothing. 
The Communist Party, loud in its 
attacks on fascism through Peace 
Blocs and United Fronts, plays into 
the hands of reaction. But the 
Fascist drivfr—^rooted in the tyran¬ 
nical requirements of decaying 
capitalism—continuea at home and 
abroad. In the colonies of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire fascism is already es¬ 
tablished. The subject peoples of 
the British Empire experience even 
worse tyranny than the subject peo¬ 
ples of Central Europe. 


son in exactly the same manner 
when considering social affairs. 

Unemployment increases; “We 
must change the members of the 
Cabinet." Prices rise; “such and 
such a minister has caused this." 
Capitalism travels its inevitable 
and oft predicted road — then 
“Chamberlain must go!" 

But a change of person does not 
mean a change of system. Cabinets 
and ministei^ change and the new 
act exactly like* the old, Monarchs 
abdicate and new kings are ap¬ 
pointed but the social system re¬ 
mains. 

Yet many trade unionists explain 
the misfortunes of the industrial 
workers by referring to the ill will 
and wicked conspiracies of the 
"leaders." 

We do not excuse the incompe¬ 
tence, cowardice and self-satisfac¬ 
tion of trade union bureaucrats, but 
we seek to study their rise as a so¬ 
cial phenomenon as a biologist stu¬ 
dies the development of certain 
forms of life. 

There have been many successful 
attacks on right wing leaders and 
their replacement by “lefts" and 
communists. Shortly afterwards 
the lefts have usually been bitterly 
attacked by their previous sup¬ 
porters for being even more reac¬ 
tionary than their predecessors. 

We must consider more factors 
than individuals. We must exam¬ 
ine the structure and ideas of 
Trades Unionism. 

The leadership is but the natural 
fruit of the movement and “men 
do not gather figs of thorns or 
grapes of thistles," 

One of the greatest causes o£ 
trade union defeat is the out-of- 
date method of organisation to 
which the only effective alternative 
is anarcho-syndicalism. 

The older trade unions, the craft 
organisations, are based on an al¬ 
most medieval conception of the im¬ 
portance of craft, yet the develop¬ 
ment of machinery is rapidly des¬ 
troying the special social signifi¬ 
cance of craftsmanship. 

In a factory where men and wo¬ 
men are united in the production of 
a single commodity trades union¬ 
ism divides men into carpenters, 
smiths, plumbers and fifty other 
sects. 

Even worse is the refusal to or¬ 
ganise women. While trade union¬ 
ism inscribes on its banners 100% 
organisation it bars from member¬ 
ship 50% of the population. 

Syndicalism €xpi*esses the modern 
need of industrial workers, one in¬ 
dustry, one union. All in one fac¬ 
tory should be in one union, clerks, 
labourers, draughtsmen, all crafts, 
and even the youth and women. 

Even worse than craft unionism 
is general unionism. General unions 
organise a few here, a member 
there, shop assistants, seamen, land 


Seeing foreign fascism only as 
the evil, the Left is swung into the 
War Front in the belief that it will 
be fighting fascism, and sees demo¬ 
cracy undermined and sabotaged by 
the same ruling class with whonr 
it would ally itself for fighting 
fascism—abroad. 

Naval ratings at the command 
of the Admiralty are used in strikes. 
A.R.P. is supported, despite its 
potential use as a strike-breaking 
organisation. Youth is conscripted. 
Behind the cloak of “ National Ser¬ 
vice ” National Servitude advances, 
and is the same tyranny as the 
fascism against which the Left de¬ 
clares war. 

The politicians continue with 
their policies of open treachery or 
false manoeuvring against aggres¬ 
sion. The industrial boycott and 
the embargo, all forms of Direct 
Action against the advance of fas¬ 
cism, are conveniently ignored. 

The Anarchist movement warns 
the workers that it is they who are 
the object of the ruling class's at¬ 
tack. They are its enemy because 
as the decay of capitalism advances 


workers all in one vast disorganised 
mob, because of their clumsiness, 
unable to move, because of lack of 
relationship to one another the ea¬ 
sy prey of union dictators. Instead 
of about a score of industrial unions 
there are over a thousand craft 
and general unions. 

Trade unionism suffere too from 
its association with the state. At 
first the state opposed unions then 
sought to win them over. Now ev¬ 
ery state committee from unem¬ 
ployment assistance to Royal Com¬ 
missions have trade union "repre¬ 
sentatives." 

In the hour of crisis they are 
faced by two loyalties, the state or 
the workers, the state usually wins. 
Syndicalism would be free of poli¬ 
tical parties, unhampered by state 
loyalty. 

Unofficial strikes threaten too 
the vast accumulation of funds, 
usually invested in capitalist con¬ 
cerns or war loan. 

On top of their other tasks the 
unions undertake to pay, old age 
pensions, dole, sick and death bene- 


The Marxist theory of the chc- 
tatorship of the proletariat (which 
in practice has meant, of course, 
the dictatorship of a bureaucracy) 
has succeeded in alienating from 
socialism the peasantry of those 
countries where there was no anar¬ 
chist movement with strong influ¬ 
ence, and driving them into the 
reactionary camp. 

In the Western countries there 
is industrial capitalism, and a 
majority of the proletarian, or 
wage-earning, class. The Marxists 
nevertheless make the same sort of 
blunder by confusing the term 
" proletarian " with " industrial 
worker" and by eliminating the 
so-called " black-coated ” workers 
from that class. The result is the 
same, of course: reactionary move¬ 
ments appeal to these workers on 
a class basis. One finds Fascist 
leaflets, for instance, declaring: 
" Ground between the upper stone 
of the Banks and the lower stone 
of the Trade Unions, his (the 
Blackcoat’s) position grows steadily 
worse,” despite the Fascist "boast" 
that Fascism is against " class 
war.” 

No-one will confuse Marxism 
with the latest line of the Com¬ 
munist Party. The C.P. now re¬ 
cruits such workers, and the idea 
of a " Popular Front.” is calculated 
to bring in both the clerical and 
profession classes. Nevertheless, 
this is no solution to the problem, 
as this method of recruitment is 
simplj' copying the method of the 
reactionary movements. The lower 


and their conditions inevitably wor¬ 
sen, they will rise against the rule 
of their exploiters. 

The militarisation of the people 
will not be used to weaken fascism 
abroad: it will be used to streng¬ 
then it at home. 

Between the ruling class and the 
workers there must always be en¬ 
mity. Nationalism, whatever its 
form, is a diversion of the struggle 
and a betrayal of its principles. 

We urge the workers to organise 
themselves at the point of produc¬ 
tion. to prepare to take over the 
machinery of production and dis¬ 
tribution from the capitalists, and 
to defend themselves against the 
intervention of the State. The 
State opposes the working-class 
whatever may be its pretensions 
and claims. 

Anarcho-Syndicalism must super¬ 
sede bankrupt State Socialism and 
Reformism. Workers' Committees 
in shops and in factories—Direct 
Action by the workers themselves 

strikes which will fight towards 
Workers' Control. These are the 
working-class needs of the day. 


fits. The possession of the funds 
to pay these makes them lame and 
conservative. In Germany this led 
to the unions not resisting Fascism 
for fear of losing their treasure. 

Without paying such benefits 
unions could be run on a subscrip¬ 
tion of threepence per week. 

All this is but a brief survey of a 
few of the differences between the 
out-moded organisation, trades uni¬ 
onism and the newer, syndicalism 
or revolutionary industrial union¬ 
ism. 

The outbreaks of unofficial 
strikes make it possible for us to 
build in every factory, pit or mill, 
workers' committees linked by in¬ 
dustry to one national solid whole, 
but such a movement can only de¬ 
velop in so far as it has a well- 
thought out strateg>^ Syndicalism 
supplies that. 

Such a movement must not be 
controlled from above but from be¬ 
low, by the workers assembled at 
their place of work. They must de¬ 
cide what is official and what is 
unofficial, TOM BROWN 


middle class pretends not to be 
working class, and considers its in¬ 
terests apart from the workers. To 
recruit them to socialism as suchj 
means that they will only be un¬ 
reliable. 

The anarchist attitude is to con¬ 
sider everyone who fights for a 
wage as a worker, and to unite 
everyone prepared to fight against 
the wages system for workers' con¬ 
trol, To bring the clerical workers 
into revolutionary unity with the 
rest of the workers, the anarchist 
proposes industrial unionism: one 
union for every industry, without 
consideration of craft, and opposes 
the attitude (held by many of these 
workers) that there is a strong line 
of difference between clerical and 
manual w^orkers, or between work¬ 
ers at all. 

The trade union leader opposes 
industrial unionism because it 
would mean both an opportunity 
for general strike action and also 
a lessening of the numerous official 
positions rendered necessary by 
craft unionism. The Anarchist, op¬ 
posing such positions and all 
bureaucracy in the unions, propa¬ 
gates industrial unionism since it 
unites the workers according to 
industry, and renders it possible 
for all workers, of whatever trade, 
to join in the same struggle. 

Under the present system of 
union organisation, the clerical 
worker is an ineffectual unit, and 
has little opportunity for successful 
strike action. The class-conscious 
are in a minority, and unable to 
insist on the need for strike action 
amongst predominant conservative 
elements. They are unable to wage 
a strike with the same strength as 
the factory workers, for instance, 
as they are not at the point of pro¬ 
duction. Their form of organisa¬ 
tion precludes them from most of 
the ways of striking for better con¬ 
ditions and certainly for control. 
Their only means of forming them¬ 
selves into a powerful body is by 
the methods of anarcho-sjmdical- 
ism, 

A.M, 


SHAKING HANDS (eont. from col. U 

toil. He looked on them not as snoh^ 
but as frlend-s. Chums in fact. Oh 
brothers, give us air and loosen our 
collars for we are like to choke." 

Hovering somewhere in the shades 
they may encounter and shake hands 
with "doormat" Arthur Henderson, a 
Labour member of the Cabinet that 
executed our class comrade James 
Connolly in 1916 for loyalty to the 
cause upon which Henderson had bat¬ 
tened to lift himself from obscurity 
to high office In the State. 

The I.L.P, "New Leader" shed tears 
at the death of Lord Asquith. 

"At hiii passing," said this paper, 
"Socialists join In expressing sincere 
regret at the death of a great man 
W’ho gave honest service to his coun¬ 
try, The loss of such a one Is a mat¬ 
ter for imi\erHat ri^gret," 

Our tribute to Asquith Is that he 
was true to his class and served It 
faithfully’'. That is more than can be 
said of some soeialists. 

During the miners' dispute with the 
master class in 1893, the military was 
used against the miners and two were 
shot at Featherstone. Asquith at that 
time was Home Secretary; 

H. T. DEERETT. 
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The Problem of Nutrition in the Colonies 


■T Ls not without Irony that the 
I science of nutrition is one ol the 
voungest sciences. WTiereas man 
has been striving to develop the sci¬ 
ence of destruction throughout the 
ages, yet as recently as one hundred 
vears ago nothing was known scien¬ 
tifically of the composition of food¬ 
stuffs and the part played by food 
in maintaining the human organism, 
perhaps the former explains the 
latter! A valuable contribution to 
the available information on nutri¬ 
tion is Professor Gangulee's latest 
book ' which not only deals with 
the science bat more especially with 
the conditions and problems of nu¬ 
trition which exist to-day in India. 

The problem of nutrition is not 
a sniaO one. In the case of nutri¬ 
tion the difficulties are not due to 
scientific ignorance as is so often 
the case, but to the economic system 
under which we live, which admits 
hunger and poverty amidst plenty. 
Professor Oangulee enumerates a 
few examples of the barbarity of 
the capitalist system: 

OwLn^ to the restrictions im¬ 
posed an the export of meat by the 
Ottawa Agreement In 1932,” he 
writes, "the Government of Chile 
considered it expedient to kill half 
a million sheep for the maniifacture 
of tallow on condition that the car* 
casses should be burnt. In Den¬ 
mark the Gkkvernment created a 
special destruction fund to kill and 
bum about 5,000 cattle per week. . . 
In America the farmers of Kansas 
and Nebraska were subsidised for 
buminif their ^rain. . * . For the 
sake of * National Prosperity' the 
Federal Government ordered the 
slaughter of some five million pigs 
and some 200,000 prospective mo¬ 
ther sows* Brazil bumf Its coffee 
crop; herrings w’ere dumped into 
the sea in English ports/* 

Yet at this very period it was 
estimated that there were more 
than 25 million imemployed in 
Europe and ^Imerica, the majority 
of whom were suffering from imder^ 
nourishment and malnutrition. 

The problem of malnutrition is 
a universal one- In Britain^ the 
food expenditure of 8 million people 
is below the minimimi standard of 
the British Medical Assocation. In 
India the problem is even more 
serious. 

"Agricultural production is low, 
not merely because of the primitive 
methods adopted in cultivation or 
of limitations imposed by climatic 
conditions but particularly on ac¬ 
count of the circumstances under 
which the peasant works." 

The land is distributed in such 
a way that ffye-sevenths of the cul* 
tivable land is in the hands of less 
than one-third of the land-owners* 
The cultivators are financially em¬ 
barrassed, and to quote the Royal 
Commission on Indian Agriculture, 
"for iand he must plead before a 
creditor to whom he probably al¬ 
ready owes more than the total 
value of his assets.” 

One is forcibly reminded of the 
lot of the Spanish peasant, liberated 
from hk chains during the past 

• “Health and Nutrition In India," 
by N. Gangulee, C.J.E., Ph.D., with a 

foreword by Sir John Orr. (Fhber, 
158 .)* 


three years and who has again 
fallen under the domination of the 
large landowners* 

But there is also the factor of 
British Imperialism which plays its 
role. 

"From the point of view of the 
metropolis, the fundamental purpose 
of a colotiial empire Ls to supply a 
source of raw materials as weU as 
to provide a market for manufac¬ 
tured goods. It is not therefore to 
the advantage of the ImperlaUst 
country to foster the growth of 
either agriculture or industry* in the 
countries under its control delibe¬ 
rately for the benefit of the Indi¬ 
genous peoples. . , , Agriculture in 
India is . . . essentiaJly dominated 
by the motive of producing cheap 
raw produce for the beneht of 
British commerce and the Indian 
bourgeoisie^" 

.As a result^ “ no matter where 
one looks in India one sees chronic 
star\'ation, ill-health and premature 
death/* According to the 1938 re¬ 
port of the Director General of the 
Indian Medical Service, there were 
two million cases of tuberculosis in 
India and only 77 clinics and 39 
sanatoria to deal with them. Infant 
mortality is high, being anything 
between 137.8 per 1,000 In Bihar 
to 329 in Lucknow, Rickets cripples 
Indian children by the thousand, 
whilst malnutrition is again res¬ 
ponsible for eye diseases. “ The in- 


N OT only is our "democracy" as 
autocratic as a fascist state In its 
dealings with the vast majority of 
those subjected to its rule: it is also 
as brutal and as barbarous. Hitler and 
Mussolini have suppressed the free¬ 
dom of the press. So does our Gov¬ 
ernment in India and the colonies, the 
moment the press endangers British 
rule by telling unpleasant truths. 

Freedom of Association is denied in 
the fascist countries. So it is also In 
many parts of the British Empire. In 
Kenya, for example, legislation forbids 
more than five "natives*' to meet to¬ 
gether except for religious purposes! 
And when the people, very naturally, 
formed "religious" societies to get over 
this difficulty a ruling was given which 
meant, in effect, that a meeting was 
not religious unless a white man was 
present. 

We read of imprisonment in Ger¬ 
many and Italy, often without trial or 
after sentence by a secret tribunal- In 
India, under the Labour Government 
of 1929-31 some 60,000 persons were im¬ 
prisoned within a period of about eight 
months for political "offences," and of 
these many were condemned by secret 
tribunals whilst hundreds were not 
tried at all but imprisoned or put in 
concentration camps for an indefinite 
period with no charge brought against 
them. Many of these "detenues,” as 
they were called, were sent to the An¬ 
daman Isles—our Indian equivalent of 
the French ‘ DevlVs Island" — an un¬ 
healthy spot where many died of dis¬ 
ease, 

* * lie 

The laws that restrict the liberty of 
the African Negro are unequalled in 
any part of the world- They vary in 
different parts of Africa, but every¬ 
where they are to be found. In South 
Africa and certain East African colo¬ 
nies the following "passes** must be 
carried on occasion by every Negro: 



cidence of eye diseases — WTites 
Prof. Gaagulea—varies in different 
parts of India acx^ordlng to the state 
of nutrition and to the acuteness 
of poverty of the masses.’^ It is 
estimated that there are about one 
and a half million totaUy and over 
4 million partially blind persons in 
India, 

In spite of what the apologists of 
British Imperialism may say in de¬ 
fence of exploitation in India, the 
fact remains that the native popu¬ 
lation is suffering from diseases 
w^hich could be stamped out if more 
attention were paid to the needs of 
the Indian worker than of the Indi- 


IMPERIALISM 

Identification Pass, 

Travelling Pass. 

Six Days Special Pass. 

Monthly Pass. 

Daily Labourer's Pass. 

Day Special Pass. 

Night Special Pass. 

Trek Pass. 

Location Visitor's Pass. 

Lodger*s Permit. 

Poll Tax Receipt Pass, 

Exemption Pass. 

Unless he is carrying the appropri¬ 
ate passes, the native is liable to sum¬ 
mary imprisonment. Forced labour is 
still common In many of the colonies. 
In Kenya the law prohibits the making 
to present any organisation being built 
approved by the Government—that is 
to precent any organisation being built 
up (though secret organisations still 
continue in spite of all such legisla¬ 
tion)* 

^ ^ ^ 

Hitler imposes a "collective fine'* on 
the Jews, He learnt it from the Brit¬ 
ish, who have used this method for 
years in India and are now using it in 
Palestine. When an Arab village is 
"collectively fined** the military and 
police impound all the livestock. 
Those who can afford to, buy back 
their beasts from the Government, 
Those who have no money lose them 
—that is to say, they lose their only 
source of livelihood, though they may 
be completely innocent of the "crime** 
ior which they are being punished, No- 
body knows or cares. But the children 
deprived of their food, are left to 
starve and the parents become beg¬ 
gars or bandits. 

lie * 

The case of Paiestine is an up-to- 
date instance of imperialism and its 


an raw materials, cheap labour and 
profitable investments. 80% of the 
rural population suffers from hook¬ 
worm^ a particularly pernicious tro¬ 
pical disease. It was demonstrated 
by Dubini as far back as 1883 that 
“its incidence can be prevented by 
taking adequate measures to stop 
the poUution of the soU/^ 

In certain countries its incidence 
has been greatly reduced by proper 
sanitarj^ arrangeraents for the dis¬ 
posal of human excreta. But In 
British India proper sanitation is 
unknown. As Professor Gangulee 
remarks 'Hhe sanitary conditions in 
rural areas.,.it is not an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that they bear no evi¬ 
dence of an advanced state claiming 
to be ^enlightened custodians of the 
health of the natives*/* 

In the industrial towns, condi¬ 
tions are hardly better. **Oyer 95 
per cent, of the houses occupied by 
our organised labour in industrial 
centres are unfit, even hy an ele¬ 
mentary standard of sanitation^ for 
healthy human habitation/* In 
Bombay, it is estimated that one 
third of the population of 1416383 
live in rooms occupied by five per¬ 
sons at a time and 15,490 in rooms 
occupied by 20 or more persons. 
Space permitting we could continue 
to quote at length from Professor 


BRITISH 

logical consequences. We have seen 
that it is as bad as fascism, if not 
worse, Indeed, if there is any import¬ 
ant difference between the two systems 
it is that the subject peoples seem to 
hale imperialism a great deal more 
than the people of the fascist countries 
hate fascism! Disarmed and helpless 
as they are in most of the colonies, 
they are continually agitating and stri¬ 
ving to organise themselves against 
their foreign masters. 

Some colonies are better, some 
worse. That depends on climate and 
other factors—especially the suitability 
or otherwise of the colony for Euro¬ 
peans settlement. Certainly it has no¬ 
thing whatever to do with whether 
the colony is a "mandate’* or not. But 
the *'best** colonies have been shown up 
badly during the last year or two. The 
West Indies, for example, where the 
Governor (Sir Murchison Fletcher) 
got the sack for showing a little hu¬ 
man sympathy—a rare and highly im¬ 
proper thing for a colonial official to 
show. He actually said that "an in¬ 
dustry has no right to pay dividends 
at all unless it pays a fair wage to 
labour.** Things got so bad in Trini¬ 
dad that a Commission was sent out 
to discover why starving people re¬ 
volted, This Commission discovered 
that 43% of the people were illiterate, 
that men earned from 2/6 to 2/9 per 
day on the plantations, and that the 
strike leader, Uriah Butler* was "a fa¬ 
natical Negro who made speeches of 
an inflammatory character,** They cen¬ 
sured a police inspector for hesitating 
to shoot innocent persons, recommend¬ 
ed flogging for any man caught twice 
robbing an orchard, and crlticlBed the 
Governor for shewing some sympathy 
to empty bellies. Among the signa¬ 
tories of the report was Sir Arthur 
Pugh* a former T*U.C. President. 

(The above extracts have been taken 
from Reg. Reynolds' latest pamphlet, 
"The Colonies, What Next?" [I.L.R 
Id.]), 


Ganj^lee^ft figures. It ig to be hoped 
howev er that the reader will be suf¬ 
ficiently Interested to buy or bor¬ 
row from hb public library a copy 
of thb invaluable book which ex¬ 
poses British Imperialism in its true 
colours. 

The problems of underfeeding 
and malnutrition have assumed gi¬ 
gantic proportions under the pres¬ 
ent system. It b because so many 
diseases, including those of a psy¬ 
chological nature^ can be directly 
attributed to malnutrition^ that It 
should occupy first place in society. 
There is no real shortage of nutri¬ 
tive food in the worlds so that there 
is no ground for the age-old argu¬ 
ment of the ‘^survival of the fit¬ 
test/' AH that is needed b a world 
of lUnminated, conscious individuals 
who are prepared to break with a 
system w^hich has been proved rot¬ 
ten to the core. In thb country as 
Sir John Orr writes in hb foreword 
"The legislation of the last five or 
six years, dealing with the prodne- 
tion and trade in food, has been di¬ 
rected, not to ensuring that a suffi¬ 
cient amount of food is available 
to meet national needs for health 
and physical fitness, but to eoutrol- 
ling the supply in the financial in¬ 
terests of existing producers and 
trades/' He believes that '^so soon 
as people realise the extent to 
which ill-health and all the accom¬ 
panying human mbery can be pre¬ 
vented by better feeding, the old 
idea of the supreme importance of 
trade as an end in itself will be re¬ 
placed ... by the more modem ideal 
of the promotion of human wel¬ 
fare" which as far as we can see 
will not be the work of any Gov¬ 
ernment* Conservative or Labour, 
but through the control by the peo¬ 
ple of the wealth of the land. Then, 
and then only will the revolutionary 
changes demanded by the research 
workers in the science of nutrition 
be possible. And in India, so long 
as that vast country remains at the 
mercy of the white speculators and 
exploiters, the picture of misery 
and disease so convincingly painted 
by Professor Gangulee, will remain, 
at the expense of Indian culture and 
progress. 

We conclude this review with the 
following challenging statement, 
one of many in Professor Gangu¬ 
lee's book: 

" The question* * Can deficiency 
diseases be wiped out?* is no long'er 
medical but social and economic.* 
Doubtless much remains to be learnt 
about the relation of diet to disease, 
but already medical science Is in 
a position not merely to cure but 
to prevent a whole series of fatal 
or dessiUtatln^ maladies which 
spring directly or indirectly from 
malnutrition. . , . Tuberculosis, den¬ 
tal caries, the common form of 
anaemia, could be radically reduced 
If not stamped out. It is not the 
medical knowledge that Is lockiitg; 
it is the economic system which 
tolerates widespread poverty that Is 
largely at fault." 

V.R. 


^ Emphasis oum 


THE “ ADVAI^TAGES ” OF 


WHAT IS 


A PROLETARIAT ? 


A Study of Contemporary Imperialism 


no Empire, no imperial tribute; no 
tribute, no social services. 


"pHE doctrine of social revolution 
is not a new thing. In the world 
of antiquity the conception of ser- 
War of the revolutionary ac¬ 
tion of the oppressed masses was 
sJso to be found. As Havelock El¬ 
lis has recently pointed out, victory 
frequently hung in the balance in 
the course of these wars; not in¬ 
frequently, indeed, it inclined to the 
side of the servile masses. Yet, one 
and all, the slave risings of ancient 
and medieval times ended in dire 
and abject failures; and their lead¬ 
ers perished miserably at the trea¬ 
cherous and brutal hands of their 
class oppressors. Nabis, Spartac- 
Tyler, Cade, Munzer, Jan of 
Seyden, these and other nameless 
hosts that they led, alike repose in 
obscure graves, the cemeteries 
whei^in the aspirations of the mas- 
lie Interred, 

Why was it that these heroic ri- 
•'•ngs of the slaves ended in com- 
won disaster overtaking them all? 
The historic explanation of this re¬ 
curring tragedy would appear to be 
fhe same: the failure of the subject 


class to attain a common unity of 
action. The Romans, the classic 
slave-holders of antiquity, first 
coined the phrase "divide and 
rule." By providing “bread and 
games” — in modem speech, "the 
dole" — they bribed the "poor 
whites,” the free unemployed, to 
aide with the masters against the 
slaves thus procuring the eventual 
downfall of the latter. This classic 
example has been faithfully follow¬ 
ed by the exploiting classes of later 
ages. 

The British Empire may be aptly 
styled the "Roman" Empire of mod¬ 
ern times, and in nothing more 
than in its faithful adhesion to the 
slogan "Divide and Rule." For in 
relation to the British Empire the 
classic statements of Mancian phi¬ 
losophy require modification. While 
in England, it is no doubt true that 
there are “two classes in society, 
the rich and the poor," capitalists 
and proletarians, throughout at 


least 80% of the British Empire 
there are three: the British capit¬ 
alists. the senior partners in the ex¬ 
ploitation of the Empire, the white 
working-class—particularly in the 
metropolis and in South Africa— 
the junior partners, and the en¬ 
slaved colonial masses, the real 
slave classes, the "proletariat" of 
the Empire, who "carry” the white 
exploiters, "labour" as well as capi¬ 
tal," upon their bent backs. 

Hence it is evident that the ques¬ 
tion advanced at the head of this 
article: viz., what is a proletariat— 
takes in relation to the British 
Empire, at least, a different form 
and requires an answer of a differ¬ 
ent nature to that posited by the 
classical Marxian doctrine of the 
class-structure of a modem capital¬ 
ist society. Expressed In a nega¬ 
tive form, the question: When is a 
proletariat not a proletariat?—the 
answer can only be when it shares 
in the imperialist exploitation of 


its own capitalist class. 

And from this it follows that the 
proletariat of certain imperialist 
countries — e.g. Holland, South Af¬ 
rica, above all. Great Britain — oc¬ 
cupy a dual role: proletarians in 
relation to their own countries, they 
are, simultaneously, capitalists in 
relation to the coloured proletariat 
of the Empire. 

What in fact, "bread and circus¬ 
es" were to the old Roman prole¬ 
tariat, that are the insurance acts 
("the dole” etc.) to the working 
clases of modem Britain and, since 
a little profit, — i.e. necessities — 
mean more to its possessors rather 
than a lot — implying luxuries—we 
arrive at the current situation in 
British Imperial politics where “la¬ 
bour" the junior partner of British 
Imperialism is more fanatically im¬ 
perialist than is "capital," the se¬ 
nior partner, e.g. capital can mi¬ 
grate but labour must stagnate. 
For it, the equation holds good; 


It cannot be repeated too often, 
that there is no party in contem¬ 
porary British politics so “inter¬ 
ested" in the preservation of the 
Empire as is the British Labour 
Party. Its essential political meth¬ 
odology', the Fabian tactic of the 
"inevitabUlty of gradualness," im¬ 
plies necessarily that the wheels 
of the political engine will be well 
oiled by imperialist tribute during 
the transition from Capitalism to 
"Socialism,” a la Sydney Webb 
(otherwise, how carry through the 
non-revolutionary transition envis¬ 
aged by the Fabian pundits?) How 
could “revolution" proceed smooth¬ 
ly in the parasitic metropolis if a 
revolution meanwhile could evolve 
out of existence its economic basis 
in the colonies? 

It is. of course, obvious to any¬ 
one not incapable of five minutes' 
sustained thought that British “So¬ 
cialism," even more than British 
Capitalism, presupposes the exist- 
(Continoed on page 5) 
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What is Francois Position in Spain To-day ? 


THK red and gold flag of NationaltMin is hoisted ali over Spain, where 
' the antl-FasclstH have been conquered: but Franco has not been vic¬ 
torious. Military and politicai victories are quite different things, and may 
even be totally op|>osito things. This applies to Franco, who made war for 
political ends which have esca[>ed him at the very gates of peace. 

To grasp this point one must regard Franco as he himseif wanted, 
as a symbol. Let us take him as representing the Spanish army which 
made an armed rising in July, 1936, of the bourgeoisie, of the Catholic 
Church and of the political parties hostile to the republic, and his failure 
will be evident, when we see that he has been unable to and cannot satisfy 
the desires of these social groups. 


SACRIFICE OF THE PRIDE OF 
THE vVRMY 

account of its peculiar geo- 
^ graphical position, Spain is the 
wonderful stage on which a magni- 
hcent people plays out the heroic 
drama of the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence. Strong or weak, rich or 
poor, educated or uneducated, now 
as in the 16th century, the Span¬ 
ish people have preserved their an¬ 
cestral pride of race: they are 
proud to be Spaniards. 

This pride, whether well-founded 
or not, has always been strongest 
in the Army. And this anny, whose 
cry was " Arriba Espana," has been 
made by Franco to fight under the 
leadership of Italy and Germany. 
Nothing worse could have happened 
to it. 

The "nazis” have discreetly kept 
their intervention somewhat in the 
backround: The "blackshirts,” on 
the other hand, have shouted to 
high heaven of everything they 
have done and have often claimed 
credit for what they have not done. 
To judge by the Italian Press, prac¬ 
tically all the triumphs of fascism 
in Spain, whether on land, or sea, 
or in the air have been Italian. 

Compared with General Gambara 
or General Bergonzoli, Generals 
Yague or Garcia Valino are mere 
nobodies; alongside of the Legion- 
ari of the Littorio Division, the sea¬ 
soned Carlist Tercios, the Navar- 
rera of Solehage are insignificant 
second-raters. For nearly three 
years, the leaders and officers of 
Franco’s Army have been daily sub¬ 
jected to comparison of this and 
even more detestable descriptions. 

And, during this period, the con¬ 
viction has been forced upon them, 
and will later be plain enough, that 
they have been acting as catspaws 
to the Powers who were supposed 
to be helping them, and—they fin¬ 
ish up the war with their pride 
badly hurt: their patriotic and pro¬ 
fessional dignity has had a slap in 
the face. It was about as bad a 
thing as could happen to the army, 
involving its complete political and 
moral defeat, and in the face of 
such a break, promotions are the 
mere leavings of the table, and de¬ 
corations so much scrap metal. 

PEACE ^VILL ALSO BE BAD 
BUSINESS 

The Spanish landowner, economic 
heir of feudalism, is almost illiter¬ 
ate: he is lacking in real capitalist 
sense and enterprise. Fiondamental- 
ly his outlook permits him to un¬ 
derstand nothing more than hung¬ 
er wages, with the Civil Guard in 
the background. During the war 
his lands have remained abandoned 
and unproductive, and the State has 
stuck its hand in his pocket. He 
has done absolutely no business, on 
the contrary he has lost money and 
sees not much hope of making it in 
the future, however much his ambi¬ 
tion nmy goad him on to this end. 

Now that the war is over, with 
prospects of another, production 
will be governed by strict state con¬ 
trol, which will stop all specula¬ 
tion. While the Falangist syndicates 
—by political necessity—will op¬ 
pose low wages. The big land- 
owners, therefore, though they live 
by exploiting the small ones, will 
get nothing out of the military vic¬ 
tory of fascism. 

And what of the financial bour¬ 
geoisie? This class, though of no 
great importance, will feel itself 
safer in company with the pound 
than with the mark, and better off 
with the franc than the lira. Fasc¬ 
ism talks a lot, is restless, over ac¬ 
tive in a somewhat senseless man¬ 
ner, and does not inspire the kind 
of confidence which is essential for 
business on a large scale. 

And here it may very naturally 
be asked if the writer of this ar¬ 
ticle has the necessary knowledge 


for giving his opinion about finan¬ 
cial affairs. No, he has not; but 
who would deny it to Don Juan 
March y Ordinas, the famous Ma¬ 
jorcan banker? Very well, then, 
that gentleman who knows at least 
as much about the Spanish war as 
Franco, and who, according to all 
indications, wants to have a hand 
in Spanish foreign trade, has set 
up his principai office in London. 
Just in case... 

As far as the commercial and in¬ 
dustrial capitalists are concerned, 
the majority of whom have been on 
the verge of ruin during the war, 
while many have become proletari¬ 
ats, economically speaking, what 
fair prospects can a country offer 
them which is ruined. Short of 
producers and of very limited con¬ 
suming power and what have they 
to hope for from a foreign trade 
that is completely under the thumb 
of Italian and German interests? 

Even if the consequences, which 
will be neither few nor trivial, of 
the revolutionary training of the 
proletariat, who will have to be 
used for production etc., are left 
out of account, the Spanish bourge¬ 
oisie has lost the war, economically 
speaking, and good business is 
hardly possible for them in peace. 


asks 

J. Garcia Pradlas 
Journalist and 
Author 


The enormous number of bills of 
exchange already rejected, is a 
pretty clear indication of the way 
the wind is blowing. 

THE CHURCH THAT LOST ITS 
TRADITION 

The problem of penetrating Mor¬ 
occo has been tackled by Spain, 
with great insistence on the one 
hand, and complete lack of political 
understanding on the other. Be¬ 
tween the years 711 and 1492, the 
Cross and the Crescent faced each 
other in the Iberian Peninsula, and 
the struggle has continued up to 
our times, always with a religious 
flavour, on the other side of the 
straits. The cry of the Catholic 
Church for hundreds of years has 
been : "A Holy War against the in¬ 
fidel Moor.” Santiago has been and 
still is the patron saint of the coun¬ 
try, not as an apostle, but as a 
killer of Moors. 

The Christian, Catholic fight 
against the "Moorish Dog” is so 
deeply imbedded in the Spanish 
tradition, that it runs in the most 
ancient songs and romances, it is 
a "way of thinking," and is in our 
very blood. 

“ Hallo, Hallo, whence cometh he 
the Moor on the highway 
the cavallier mounted 
on a chestnut mare.»/' 


It is not known at what date 
the warning verses saw the light 
in Spain. But we remember that 
in the spring of 1936 the child¬ 
ren of Madrid, in the Casa del 
Campo, were singing the tragic 
romance of the last war in Afri¬ 
ca; 

In the Barranco del Lobo 
There is a apring from which 

gushes 

Blood of the Spaniards 
Who died for the fatherland*” 

The anti - Musulman tradition 
still existed at the outbreak of the 
war, and still had that flavour of 
the camp and the convent peculiar 
to a crusade. To oppose such a 
tradition was something akin to the 
most unimaginable blasphemies and 
this is what Franco did. The Span¬ 
iard, steeled in fighting the Moor, 
brought the Moor to the fight in 
Spain. If legend is to be believed, 
it has happened before: the Saracen 
invasion of the 8th century was 
possible, thanks to Count Julian, 
who has never been exactly "per¬ 
sona grata" in Spain. 

There was also about that time 
a certain Bishop, Don Oppas, quite 
impossible in Catholic circles, but 
beloved by the Moors. Today, the 
Church, by joining the Moors with 
the Carlists and blessing both their 
flags at the same time, has lost 
the flower and beauty of its tradi¬ 
tion, and the grace of its militancy, 
along with all its legendary con¬ 
tent, which so strongly impresses 
the simple imagination of the peo¬ 
ple. 

It is enough to note this, to rea¬ 
lize that the Catholic Church in 
Spain has, during the war, suffer¬ 
ed its most fatal blow. And that, 


The Farce of Democracy 

(By Our Paris Correspondent) 


As the result of attempts to 
reach internai equilibrium, if is 
plain that the moulting of the 
French capitalist regime, intensified 
and h-astened by the universally 
felt proximity of an international 
conflict, is steadily advancing. 

The disfincftons between French 
democracy and the totalitarian 
states are vanishing one by one. 
The first problem that suggests if- 
self, that of guaranteeing a certain 
stability to social life, by eliminat¬ 
ing stratas of useless or decrepit 
people, and giving on o//icioZ place 
to fresh and vigoro>us elements. 
The other problem consists in the 
necessity of mobilising the econo¬ 
mic, military and moral forces in 
peace time, in order to reduce to 
a minimum the difficulty of taking 
them over to a war situation. Im¬ 
portant modifications in the struc¬ 
ture of democracy are called for. 
In this regard^ the fundamental 
opposition between the liberal and 
fascist regimes have no more mean¬ 
ing, and outside of purely doctrinal 
conceptions it is merely a matter 
of similar measures adjusted to 
the necessities of internal reform 
and imperialist struggle. Shades 
of difference in procedure are but 
a matter of the wealth or poverty 
of a country. Of the revolutionary 
or reformist methods employed, of 
the degree of resistance encoun¬ 
tered, lies the movement towards 
a type of nation that is in a per¬ 
manent condition of mobilisotion 
and is straining all its energies 
toicards a life developed to its high¬ 
est pitch, is now universal. 

This development is a matter of 
a law, a decree, a project, or o 
plan, under one or another form. 

The elements of a dictatorial 
power are plainly evident, justified 
by a kind of vaguer ideology, and 
making their first bow to the pub¬ 
lic. 

In the gxiise of national and im¬ 
perial defence the parliamentary 
regime is being overshadowed by 
govemmeyttal power. In all their 
domineering arrogamce the decree 
laws are becoming the basis of 
legislation, Social laws are a mere 
memory, and the working week 
reoches and sometimes goes beyond 
sixty hours in aeroplane factories; 
forced work for certain classes of 


unemployed exists; icor iters in 
metallurgical war industries are 
forbidden to change their place of 
work; the first concentration camp 
is officially established at Riencros, 
and undesirable foreigners are 
forced to work in it under guard. 
Prohibition of non-a/pproved propa¬ 
ganda meetings is the order of the 
day. Plans for censure of the press 
are in hand. Sentences for the 
crime of expression of opinion are 
common, and the corresponding 
penalties are becoming heavier and 
heavier. Thus, the march along 
the road to unity is being system¬ 
atically followed to the blare of 
patriotic bugles and nationalist 
propaganda. 

Big capital, which both initiates 
ond profits by these measures is 
steadily increasing in stafurCj while 
the lower middle classes and those 
with small savings are being sys¬ 
tematically skinned. 

All sections of the working-class 
movements are contributing their 
bricks to the dictatorial building. 
There is a strong tendency to 
search for ways and means of 
breathing fresh life into capitalism 
through the collaboration of fresh 
social strata, administrative, tech¬ 
nical, bttreaucratic, unionist, this 
lastter putting forward, under the 
guise of a plan, what is neither 
more nor less than a justification 
of economic democracy. But, as is 
the case with political democracy, 
the working class would be repre¬ 
sented by a social group whose in¬ 
stincts, way of living and mentality 
would be totally aloof from that of 
the proletariat. Accordingly, econ¬ 
omy is planned on the basis of a 
series of pro-/ascist corporative 
measures, such as the rational or¬ 
ganisation of industry, regimenta¬ 
tion of the professions, control of 
exchanges^ collaboration and equa¬ 
lity between the technician and 
bourgeois capitalist. 

At the same time that the So¬ 
cialist Party brings respect for 
the law, and the Communist Party 
reeks of the smell of the bar¬ 
racks, the contributions of the 
trade union planners is that of 
capitalist revival, free from any 
ideas about revolutionary upheaval 
or seizure of power. 


Attempts on the part of intelli¬ 
gent capitalists and certain work¬ 
ers' leaders to come to an under¬ 
standing are on the increase. Since 
the " Nouveaux Cahiers," a critical 
revue which united men like De- 
toef, delegate Administrator for 
the Alsthom and faithful servant of 
the Electricity Trust, and Laurat, 
C.G.T. intellectual; since the co¬ 
operative conference of Pontiguy, 
in which aggressive bosses and 
trade union leaders took part, since 
the numberless contacts between 
Munich Government Groups and 
pacifist syndical organisations, a 
tradition has been set up, and many 
are following the example of Du- 
moulin, Secretary of the Northern 
Departmental Union and former 
revolutionary, who is remodelling 
trade unionism along the lines of an 
approach to an organised and 
forced class collaboration. 

These different tendencies can 
but continue to unify in proportion 
as the imperial problems become 
rarer—all of them loudly announce 
their respect for the nation and for 
the dominant interests of the Em¬ 
pire. The spitfire slogans of the 
authoritarian nations, throum out 
by a sole state-controlled party, 
are opposed by other formulas^ 
just as patriotic and just as absurd] 
of democratic nations, gathered to¬ 
gether in defence of imperial pi¬ 
racy. 

Situated in o period of retreat the 
revolutionary nuclei are necessarily 
in a defensive position, the only 
one possible to a proletariat per¬ 
meated tcifh patriotic anti-fascism. 

The surest indication of the 
tameness of the working-class 
movement — nothwithstanding the 
various crosscurrents —with refer¬ 
ence to the fascism of the rigime, 
is given by the attitude of the most 
important industrial group of em¬ 
ployers, who have appointed the 
Parti Social Francois of Colonel de 
la Rocque as their watch-dog, and 
have cut off the supplies of the 
Parti Populaire Francois of Doriot. 

There may still be a certain 
amount of pressure, manoeuvring 
and skirmishing between the 
classes, but the sociol struggle be¬ 
tween the revolutionaries and the 
totalitariana is wound up for an 
indefinite period. 


not only by reason of entrustinB iu 
defence to the Musulmans 
further and without itself 'bein» 
conscious of it, because it has eivpf 
exaggerated expression to its 
Catholicity. The nationalist press 
is, to all appearances, an hundrS 
times more ecclesiastical than that 
of any other deeply religious coun- 
try, and in comparison with it the 
"Osservatore Romano” looks like 
the "Journal des Nations." We 
know that it was never wise to be 
more of a papist than the Pope. 

THK PARTIES HOSTILE TO TBr- 
BEPDBUC ™ 

"Acclon Popular,” the poUtlcal t,.- 
of which Gil Robles was leader at th^ 
begin ningr of the war, has been sS! 
jeeted to every kind of harsh criUcism 
and. notwithstanding its close connw' 
tion with the Jesuits and the big « 
pltalista, has been relegated to the law 
est rung of the ladder, by the Falang‘ 
iflt policy of Franco. “Renovadon S 
panola,” with Ita monarchical Bourbon 
programme, finds itself obliged to ab¬ 
andon all Its essential aspirations and 
the arlBtrocrats of which it la com* 
posed, have gone abroad to avoid the 
inportunate siege, and threata of the 
Falangists. The Duke of Alba and 
Berwick, circumspectly opposed to the 
Italo-German Infiuence, and under Bri¬ 
tish influence by blood and education 
is a representative specimen, with vari¬ 
ations according to taste, of the party 
in question. 

And now, a word of explanation: 
We talk of ”Acclon Popular” and ”Rel 
novacion Espanola” as if they were 
going concerns la the public life of Ihe 
country: But, like the Radical and the 
Agrarian parties, they have no real 
existence ... All of them vanished 
when Franco created the Sole Political 
Party as right hand of the new state, 
the Spanish Falaoge and the J-O.N.s! 
Inside of this party the Carllsta and 
the genuine Falangists continue their 
quarrel. 

What is there in common between 
these two basic elements of fascist In* 
ternal politics? Nothing but hatred 
of the reds, for this they have fought 
together and curbed their rivalry. But 
the war has finished and the lime has 
come for people to decide where they 
stand, to justify their faith, to settle 
their mutual suspicions, and adjust the 
bitterness of compromises. Peace, as 
the Falangists say, Is the second round. 
The Carlists think likewise when they 
talk of ''Purification.” *T accuse,” as 
a longing repressed with difidculty, is 
seething in every heart. 

There is a world of difference be¬ 
tween the unction of the altar and the 
dishevelled confusion of street chaos, 
between the mysticism of Communion 
and the hoarse, perspiring motley of 
the public meeting. Peace for the Car- 
lists and Falangists is but the Blart 
of a fight, and there will be no lack of 
those who were but a short while ago 
friends, or at least not enemies, and 
fencing masters, to get their swords 
ready, mark out the ground and pre¬ 
side at the funeral. Before the war, 
there were but few Carlists and atlll 
fewer Falangists. 

AJl the political parties upon whom 
Franco has leaned, without exceptloOi 
have paid for their quarrels with their 
freedom. Now they are collected In 
the traditionalist Spanish Falange, 
which is charged with internal conflict 
of a magnitude which is alone suffi¬ 
cient to break it up, notwithstanding 
that it is faced with social and econo¬ 
mic problems of the utmost gravity. 
One may talk of the Empire in times 
of slavery and nothing happens. But 
the one outstanding fact to be faced 
which all the chatter on earth cannot 
change, will be this: The hungry peo¬ 
ple will dream of bread. 

WHILST FREE EXPRESSION 
EXISTS, TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF IT! 

I N spite of the two centre page* 
is.sue our finances are stUl to ® 
critical position. Yet few will 
that now, more than ever before* must 
our voice be heard. We have been 
ambitious in printing this issue of 
Revolt! and have incurred debts which 
we are unable to meet at the nioroent- 
But we are confident that our readers 
and comrades will give us all their 
support so that future Issues of 
volt! will appear regularly every fori^ 
night. We must do all we can now 
that we are still able to put forward 
our Ideas. Who knows how soon oiir 
fate will be similar to that of our Pari* 
contemporary “ S.LA." WHOSE FCB- 
LICATION HAS BEEN SI SPEND®) 
BV ORDER OF THE GO\^^" 
MENT? 

Comrades! Rally round your paper! 
Help it in every way possible, by ob¬ 
taining new readers, by selling the 
paper at meetings, by being one of 
our Press Fund Guarantors and send¬ 
ing a regular weekly contribution! 

Get to work now! Soon may he too 
lute! 

THE EDITORS. 
Send all subscriptions* etc., to:— 

The Editors* 

REVOLT! 

%l Frith Street, Londont W.l. 


A RED CROSS HERE 
indicates that your sub¬ 
scription is now due for re¬ 
newal. A remittance will 
greatly oblige. 
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If eighing heavily up<m nty 
mind are the terrible realities 
of 1939 —those that stare at us 
from the headlines and those, 
even more apalling, tvhich are 


IVO MORE ILLUSIONS 


By Reg Reynolds 


more terrible because so fete 
have realised them. Fascism 
over Europe, the imminence of 
liar, the paralysis of democracy 
—these are the things that all 
have seen, the causes of fear 
and deep anxiety in millions of 
homes. Once more tee hear the 
beat of the wings of the Angel 
of Death. The conquests of the 
past hundred years, ivrested by 
working men and women in a 
continuous .struggle from the 
ruling class, are doomed or al¬ 
ready lost. The hopes of post¬ 


war Europe, begotten in an age 
that saw the fall of dynasties 
and the upheaval of nations, 
have withered and died. 

ff ould that the story ended 
there. Its dark sequel brings it 
to an even more sinister conclu¬ 
sion. The Russian Revolution 
betrayed, and a totalitarian 
state masquerading as a socialist 
soviet republic. Social Democ¬ 
racy in full flight, indecent in 
its spiritual nakedness, its last 
disguises abandoned, preparing 
the tvay for National Unity. The 


What is a Proletariat? 


(Continued 

ence of colonial exploitation, as its 
primar>- condition of political ex¬ 
istence, Transport House, stands 
alongside the Nelson Column as one 
of the “great twin brethren” of 
British Imeprialism. British De¬ 
mocracy is the obverse side of (Co¬ 
lonial Fascism. The ruthless re¬ 
pression of India under the second 
Labour government, or Egypt un¬ 
der the first, would be amply suffi¬ 
cient to prove the truth of this hy¬ 
pothesis. 

Today, therefore, the British 
proletariat is not a proletariat in 
the classical sense of the term as 
employed by Marx and his disci¬ 
ples. Contrarily, that proletariat is 
today a hybrid: it turns towards 
its masters in England the face of 
an exploited class; but towards the 
colonies that of a class of exploit¬ 
ers, one united front with its class 
brethren, the capitalist class of the 
metropolis. Hence, at home it will 
wage class struggles via the agen¬ 
cy of a highly organised Trade Uni¬ 
on movement. But when the Em¬ 
pire is in danger, it stands side by 
side on the imperial front with the 
very men whom at home it de¬ 
nounces as exploiters. 

Indeed, today, we observe the 
very class organ of the British 
workers, the Trade Union Congress 
itself, converted into the most en¬ 
thusiastic rearmament acency in 
the country. When the Empire is 
in jeopardy. And there is offered 
to gods and men the spectacle, rich 
in comedy, of the leader of the Lab¬ 
our Party sternly denouncing the 
existing Conservative Government 
for endangering the greatest engine 
of human exploitation that the 
world has ever known — viz. the 
British Empire — by the inadequacy 
of its war preparations against the 
Imperialist rivals. 

Indeed, there is a growing body 
of evidence to support the conten¬ 
tion that “socialism " (home-made 
brand!) may represent the last 
hope of British Imperialism in view 
of the defeatist tendencies of Brit¬ 
ish Conservatism, crippled by its 
pro-Fascist sympathies in foreign 


from page 3) 

affairs from defending its Empire 
too resolutely against the Fascist 
powers. 

What is the conclusion of this 
analysis? Surely the British Lab¬ 
our Movement is impotent to wage 
an anti-imperialist strugle against 
a system of exploitation, from the 
existence of which its own politi¬ 
cal existence is derived. The centre 
of the anti-imperialist struggle is 
to be found today, in the colonies. 
There, in the South African Pro¬ 
tectorates, among the oil and sug¬ 
ar workers of Trinidad and Jamai¬ 
ca, amog the seething masses of 
India and China, among the cocoa 
planters of West Africa, among the 
Egyptian fellaheen, there is the 
front-line, there the trenches of the 
world strugle against British Im¬ 
perialism, there alone can be won 
that final and definitive victory, 
which, at one and the same time, 
will abolish the colonial proletariat 
and will restore to the British wor¬ 
king-class its genuine proletarian 
status and its consciousness of its 
own revolutionary destiny, as it 
was in the great days of the Chart¬ 
ist movement, before Disraeli, by 
a stroke of reactionary genius, first 
perceived in the British Empire the 
most effective antidote to class-war 
in Britain. 

If, as Disraeli himself said, “ ad¬ 
ventures are to the adventurous,” 
so too is it true that only the pro¬ 
letariat can mae the proletarian re¬ 
volution. The proletariat of the 
British Empire is to be found pre¬ 
dominately in the colonies, and it 
is among the colonial peoples that 
revolution can first arise, which, by 
ending the British Empire, can ef¬ 
fectively engender the British Re¬ 
volution. Tomorrow, our turn ! 
Today, the colonial peoples hold 
high the red flag of revolution. It 
is they who are the trustees of so¬ 
cialism, and, no less, of British 
Socialism also. 

F. A. RIDLEY 

(A further article on this subject will 
appear in the next issue of REVOLT! 
—Editors). 


Stalinist.H, still succetisfully ex¬ 
ploiting the memory of a Revo¬ 
lution they long since betrayed, 
heading off the militants, sabo¬ 
taging the harassed forces of re¬ 
volt. U hat fascism has done for 
Germany and Italy, fear, panic - 
and treachery have done for 
England and France. Divided 
by the frontiers of nationalism, 
the masses prepare to defend 
their chains once more. 

On one side they will fight 
for **justice,” for ^*natiotud so¬ 
cialism” and against “encircle¬ 
ment.” On the other side they 
tvill fight for “democracy”; and 
they too, like Hitler will pollute 
the name of socialism. The 
ghost of Pilsudski tvill laugh 
among the marshes of the Fis¬ 
tula, where men will die for 
what they never possessed. The 
African conscripts of France 
will perish for liberty, equality 
and fraternity, the supposed 
privileges of a white skin, but 
certainly not for a black one. 
Desperate efforts will be made 
to obtain the “loyalty” of the 
Arabs, today the victims of sys¬ 
tematic loot, plunder, torture 
and murder. And India? There, 
if resistance shows its head, the 
jack-boots of Democracy will 
give Goering a lesson in ruth¬ 
lessness. .. 

Here, in a street in Soho, a 
remnant of heroes is gathered 
together.* They are symbolic 
of our scattered forces all over 
the ivorld, the defeated ones, 
those who since 1918 have seen 
the failure of one hope after 
another and have not lost faith 
or courage. Thermopylae was 
not more hopeless in its odds 
than the fight we are now facing 
—those few who still hold to 
that Good Old Cause which 
unites the toilers and the op¬ 
pressed acro.ss the frontiers. Fa¬ 
cing a situation incomparably 
brighter in its prospects ( as his¬ 
tory proved) of unqualified 
success, Tom Paine once wrote 
of the .American Revolution : 

“ There are times that try men’s 
souls anti into such times have 
we been born.” The ivords bite 
harder today. They come as the 
challenge of our otvn pa.st, of 
generations who have wrought 
for freedom, to those who have 

(•A reference to the Spanish com¬ 
rades who are being: cared for by us. 
—Editors.) 


seen the bastions of progress re¬ 
taken one by one and stand to¬ 
day before their last stronghold. 

Let us take courage from the 
undaunted spirit of those men 
and women tvho, having lost 
everything in Spain, are still 
ready to fight, and to fight on 
while life is in them. Let us 
not this May Day be overcome 
with despair or take refuge in 
illu.sions. If the houses of hope 
which we built were built upon 
the sand, there is no reason why 
we should, like ostriches, hide 
our heads in it. Realities must 
be faced, new plans made and 
carried out. It is not enough 
in this world to be right or even 
to be courageous. Virtuous cir¬ 
cles are no less sterile than vi¬ 
cious ones. We can and must 
get our message to the masses. 

Let us say to those who have 
not lost faith and turned back 
to the sophistries of reformism, 
the specious^ arguments of the 
Popular Front, let us say to all 
those tvho ivould join us but are 
waiting for someone else to do 
so first: 

“ Comrades, real progress 
does not consist in accepting 

1 -= Hyht ? = 

What For ? 

7 am “ wanted to go in the army." 

Well, what would they give me to 

do? 

“ You'll have to be killing your 

brothers 

If one of them doesn't kill you." 

I am “ wanted to go in the army." 

Say, what is there in it for me? 

“ You'd help to be saving your 

country 

From brother men over the sea." 

My country? Who says I've a 

country? 

I live in another man's flat 

That hasn't as much as a dooryard. 

And why should I battle for that? 

I haven't a lot nor a building. 

No flower, no garden, nor tree. 

The landlords have gobbled the 

country — 

Let them do the fighting, not me. 

Ceu.\ Baldwin Whitehead 

(An Anthology of Revolutionary 
Poetrj’) 


given alternatives but in cre¬ 
ating some new ones. No 
movement ever began as a 
mass movement: the great 
movements that have made his¬ 
tory, whether progressive or re¬ 
actionary, became what they 
were because those who were 
tired of the choices that society 
offered them decided or were 
persuaded to reject them all. 

‘‘Had such people considered 
only what was immediately 
‘ practicable ’ no new move¬ 
ments could ever have come in¬ 
to being; for practicability de¬ 
pends on support, and if sup¬ 
port is to depend in turn upon 
practicability, there can be no 
development. 

“ The dynamic force in poli¬ 
tics is the human will, which, 
having determined its objective, 
creates its own possibilities. In 
the game of politics we may of¬ 
ten find that our opponents have 
cunningly devised the rules in 
such a way that, however we 
play our cards, we are bound to 
lose. In that case we must learn 
to devise new rules of play. 

“ You have the aces and you 
have the trumps. Comrades, 
what is wrong with the rules 
that you always lose? And 
ivhat makes you keep to them 
when the game is yours if you 
will it?” 
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from the Spanish Government and 
the soldiers themselves. This was 
no very difficult matter, in view of 
the endless chaos brought about by 
the war, and the fact that these 
units were absolutely closed to all 
possible investigation. If the mili¬ 
tary detachment corresponding to 
each Brigade was of .3,000 men, 
funds were supplied accordingly, 
although there were actually no 
more than 1,800 to 2,000. More¬ 
over, from the quota for each sol- 
dler, a deduction was made for 
meals, another for hospital contri¬ 
bution, another for the Communist 
Party, etc., the soldier being thus 
forcibly deprived of a great part 
of his earnings. To all this must 
1)0 added robberies of food supplies, 
olothlng, etc. 

As the Third International wan- 
fod to do all in its power to make 
Its units outstanding, large quan¬ 
tities of war material were given 
them. The liest arms came Into 
the hands of the International Brl- 
Kade, who were always backed by 
artlller)’, aeroplanes and tanks. The 
plans of oiieration were so arranged 
that their successes were made to 
npiiear prominent. They were fre¬ 
quently relieved and rested, and 
their life in the field was not com¬ 
posed of hardships and long H|>ells 
of fighting like that of the Spanish 
’Mddlers. 
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TYic internationul ttriffndes in Spain 

(eonliiiiied from page 1) 


Apart from these details, which 
show the privileged handling of the 
Internationa) Brigade by the Com¬ 
munist Party, there must be men¬ 
tioned another loathesome and ter¬ 
rible aspect of its l)ehaviour. We 
refer to the political persecution 
carried out against those who were 
of non-communist sympathies. Both 
as regards the International Bri¬ 
gades and Spaniards who were com¬ 
manded by communists, there was 
murdering, torturing, and ill treat¬ 
ment of hundreds of militant revo¬ 
lutionaries, who came to Spain at 
the call of the ghastly struggle let 
loose by fascism. Men of all poli¬ 
tical Ideas: liberals. Trotskyists, 
anarchists, socialists, etc., fully 
aware of the scope of the .Spanish 
struggle, preferred to leave their 
homes and go to Spain, rather than 
tolerate the Idea that faseism should 
be triumphant in circumstances 
that might enable it to spread all 
over Europe. Th«*se militants, 
after lighting with the utmost hero¬ 
ism and devotion In the Internation¬ 
al Brigade, were pushed on one side. 
Their real worth was not appreci¬ 


ated, but they were humiliated be¬ 
cause they would not join the Com¬ 
munist Party or lend themselves to 
certain disgraceful manoeuvres. 
How many brave men were mur¬ 
dered, or arrested and accused of 
all sorts of base crimes, for the 
mere fact of complaining, or wear¬ 
ing a red and black handkerchief or 
reading a socialist or anarchist 
paper. How many militant revo¬ 
lutionaries, after suffering in the 
prisons of reactionary capitalism, 
were shot as “ spies,” or on the 
pretext that they had attempted to 
go over to the enemy!? It is im- 
|M)ssihle to calculate the numbers 
of those who took to flight to avoid 
lieing murdered. And all the while, 
the adventurers, and those without 
any particular ideas, who had joined 
up to get out of their own diflieul- 
tles, were promoted and given res¬ 
ponsible posts, where they had full 
play for their brutal instincts, 
simply because they blindly and 
slavislily swallowed the Communist 
Party dicta. 

The contempt for human life 
shown by the leaders of the Com¬ 


munist Party was also in evidence 
in the International Brigade. Mili¬ 
tary ofierations were carried out 
without any regard for the appro¬ 
priate conditions for success; and 
if pure brutality failed, shootings 
and murders of the most ghastly 
description were the order of the 
day. 

As remarked above, excepting 
Aragon and in November 1936 in 
Madrid where the International Ba- 
tallions did well in company with 
the Spanish militia units, the Inter¬ 
national Brigade did nothing of out¬ 
standing merit. On the contrary, 
wherever they were engaged It was 
a bad day for the Republican arms. 
In the operations carried out in 
Aragon In September 1937, they 
were a dismal failure, and when the 
front gave way they were respon¬ 
sible for endless chaos by reason 
of their totally iinnecessary re¬ 
treats, which In Azaila, Higar, etc., 
com|)elle<l other units to follow suit 
in order to avoid btdng surrounded 
by the enemy. 

Towards the end, before the 


volunteers were retired, an increas¬ 
ing number of S|>aniards joined the 
International Brigade and were sub¬ 
jected to the persecutions and op¬ 
pression of the communist com¬ 
mand. When the International Bri¬ 
gade could no longer count upon a 
supply of volunteers, and the in¬ 
ternal unrest of the Spanish soldier 
was rapidly becoming dangerous, 
the Government ordered their dis¬ 
solution and the evacuation of 
foreigneirs. The Communist Party 
went on scheming to the bitter end. 
They grouped the volunteers by 
nationalities and let loose a stream 
of Part}' propaganda at them, ac¬ 
companied by abuse of ail other 
anti-fascist ideas, particularly of 
the Anarchists, all those affiliated 
to libertarian organisations being 
subjected to arrest and ill-treat¬ 
ment.... 


And so the International Brigade 
came to an end. Notwithstanding 
all the noisy propaganda that has 
surrounded them, anti-fascist Spain 
reserves its gratitude only for the 
heroes of the early months of the 
war, and for the self-sacrlflcing 
militant rt'voiutionarles who partl- 
ciimted in the fight against fascism. 
It was a sad ending for them and 
for all those who fell under the 
loathsome fangs of the Communist 
Party rabble. 






















































Democratic Hospitality 


The ilustrations which we repro¬ 
duce in this number, and those 
which recently received wide pub¬ 
licity in Picttne Post, will bring 
home to people more vividly than 
any w’ords can do, the conditions 
under which the Spanish refugees 
in France are living—and dying. 
The suffering which is being en¬ 
dured by hundreds of thousands of 
human beings distributed all over 
Europe and Asia begins to deaden 
the senses; like killing in war, per¬ 
secution has become a normalit)’ 
which we accept without any 
qualms of conscience. Neverthe¬ 
less, there arc certain aspects of 
the Spanish tragedy which call for 
special comment. 

If pity were inspired by any¬ 
thing but sentimental considera¬ 
tions — a weeping child, even a 
howling dog, is now more moving 
than a crucified man—the plight 
of the Spanish army which crossed 
into France early in March should 
have lit fires of indignation in everj' 
civilised land. Suffering from hun¬ 
ger and exhaustion, these men who 
for months had been fighting the 
rearguard action of European de¬ 
mocracy, were received in a demo¬ 
cratic country, not as heroes, but 
as criminals. Indeed, as worse than 
criminals, for these are given at 
least decent shelter and adequate 
food. Our Spanish comrades w'ere 


herded like animals in open com¬ 
pounds, surrounded by barbed-wire 
entanglements and armed guards, 
and deprived of the most elemen¬ 
tary necessities of life. They were 
left to dig themselves holes in the 
sand, to dig futile shelters of sticks 
and rags, to scrounge for food like 
abandoned dogs. There was, at the 
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beginning, some excuse for the De¬ 
mocratic Governments (it is not 
fair to put the whole blame on the 
French Government, in view of 
the " close co-operation ” which 
has marked the whole course of 
the non-interventionist policy of 
the democratic powers); they had 
not expected an invasion of such 
proportions and had no organisa¬ 
tion ready to deal with it. But 
natural catastrophes like earth¬ 
quakes and floods are even more 
unexpected, and yet they usually 
call into existence a prompt and 
efficient rescue service. In this 
case there was no sudden rush to 
help, only confusion and embarrass¬ 
ment. And meanwhile the refu¬ 
gees, many of them sick or wound¬ 
ed, perished by the hundreds — 
perished unnecessarily, A certain 


amount of aid was provided by the 
French trade unions, and by volun¬ 
tary organisations. But even now, 
many weeks after the event, these 
brave soldiers of the Spanish Re¬ 
public exist in conditions far worse 
than the concentration camps of 
Germany and Russia. 

Why, then, do we continue to 
treat them like outcasts and cri¬ 
minals? We have declared our 
purpose: to oppose aggression 

wherever it appears in Europe; and 
these men have no other purpose. 
France still retains the gold re¬ 
serves and the arms which rightly 
belong to these men. and there can 
be no practical difficulty in giving 
effect to such a policy. The only 
factor working against it is our in¬ 
human treatment of these men on 
whom our security may depend. 
Their hearts are filling with bitter¬ 
ness and despair, and they might 
with justice refuse to trust those 
who have so repeatedly betrayed 
them. Even without the experi¬ 
ence of these last few weeks, they 
might well ask themselves what 
there is to make them choose be¬ 
tween the hypocrisy of the so- 
called democracies and the realism 
of the fascists. It is a question 
we are all asking ourselves. We 
are being called on to fight to de¬ 
fend a bankrupt institution—that 
parliamentary democracy which 
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{Ab(n<e) Visitors are only allowed to speak to the Refugees through 
wire fences. {Below)- Primitive sanitary conditions in the camps. 



everywhere—most of all in Russia 
—is powerless to prevent the 
breakdown of the economic basis 
upon which the whole of our in¬ 
dustrial civilisation is built. The 
two forces which oppose each other 
in the world to-day are both nega¬ 
tive forces—forces of despair and 
desperation. It was only in Spain 
that a new way of life, totally op¬ 
posed to the economic assumptions 


of the modern world, seemed pos¬ 
sible of realisation. For the mo¬ 
ment that hope is defeated. We ! 
should not despise our Spanish ' 
comrades, therefore, if they elect 
to leave this scene of deception, 
and in a new world, in Mexico for 
example, attempt once more to rea¬ 
lise their great ideals. “Arms for 
Spain " used to be our slogan. Let 
it now be “Ships to Mexico.” 


A Supreme Effort Now! 


The photographs on this page are 
meant to remind our readers that 
Spain's refugees still need our help 
now more than ever. These photo¬ 
graphs will also show them that the 
reports published in recent issues of 
Revolt! coming from our correspond¬ 
ents, were not exaggerated pictures of 
the conditions exsiting in the camps. 

Spain and the World for nearly two 
years has been doing all in its power, 
through its readers, to help alleviate 
suffering in Spain, Before the fall of 
Catalonia we were responsible for 70 
Spanish children. Now we are res¬ 
ponsible for several Spanish comrades 
who managed to escape from Central 
Spain. 

Figures speak more eloquently than 
words; here are some figures. We are 
at the present moment directly respon¬ 
sible for over 20 comrades: we have 
served, during the past three week, 
over 700 meals. All the work entailed 
has been done voluntarily so that every 
penny that is received for our Fund is 
used exclusively for the Refugees. 

We cannot content ourselves with 
taking charge of our Spanish comrades 
in England alone. We must do some¬ 
thing for those in S. France. Who will 
help us? Through the readers of Spain 
and the World and Revolt! we have 
been able to raise the magnificent sum 
of £1,000 ($5,000) for the Orphans and 
Refugees. Help us now to make a 
quick start on the second £1,000! 


Send us your contributions now. The 
need is so urgent that It cannot ad¬ 
mit delay and forgetfulness. We rely 
on you comrades and friends. 

Spain and the World Refugees Fund* 
21 Frtth Street, London. W.l. 

REFUGEE FUND—3rd LIST 
No. 

403. London: per Tab 10/-. 

404. Southend: M. Kavanagh 9/6. 

405. London: Ilse 2/6. 

406. London: D.A. £1. 

407. London: per R, Mills 5/-. 

403. London: E. Man 2/-. 

409. London: Mrs. Barnes 10/-. 

410. London: Ruth 2/-. 

411. London: E. Man 1/-. 

412. London: per M.L.B. 3/-. 

413. Edgware: D. Zhook 2/-. 

414. London: M. Goldberg 2/-. 

«5. Bristol: S. Richfield 5/-. 

416. Southend: M. Kavanagh 6/6. 

417. Stroud: Alice 6/-, P. Parsons 2/6, 
John 2/-, — 9/6. 

— 64/10/0. 

Previously acknowledged £109/11/10. 

TOTAL £114/1/10 


ACKNOWLEDG3IENT. 

The photographs on this page are 
published with the kind permission of 
Mr. Robert Capa (Paris). 
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